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Command, and they demanded that Kiihlmann be author-
ized to negotiate on this basis.1

But Kiihlmann was not to be thus browbeaten by the
Supreme Command. His position was stronger than appear-
ances would tend to show. When Hindenburg and Luden-
dorfi had endeavoured to secure his dismissal by the Kaiser,
the Austrian Government, in a brief moment of courage,
had insisted that he be retained, and Wilhelm II had de-
cided in his favour. In return the Supreme Command had
demanded, their pound of flesh, and though Kiihlmann had
remained in office, the German Emperor had been forced
to dispense with the head of his Civil Cabinet, Count von
Valentini, an official devoted to the Imperial service but who
had incurred the wrath of LudendorfE by his earlier support
of Bethmann Hollweg and his fearless criticism of the
ever-increasing encroachment of the Supreme Command
upon the prerogatives of the Emperor and the Government.

In discussions with the Marshal and Ludendorff, there-
fore, Kiihlmann, supported by Hertling, refused to accept
their dictates, and after a severe struggle he succeeded in
gaining a further reprieve for his policy of negotiation, in
opposition to their demands for barefaced annexation.
The final agreement was in the nature of a compromise, in
which the Secretary of State secured permission to continue
his policy in the East, but not to extend it to any negotia-
tions which might be opened in the West.

Inevitably there was growing upon Kiihlmann the
realization that somehow the stalemate at Brest must be
broken. He still hoped that the negotiations with the
Ukraine would force Trotsky's hand and would compel
him to terminate the condition of stagnation by agreeing
to a peace which would not display too openly the annexa-
tionist policy imposed by the Supreme Command.

1 Die Ursachen des dewtscken Zusammenbruches im Jahre 1918
(Berlin, 1925-1929), i. 136-139.